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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste CommuNiIsM 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Cc ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some o: 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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HOPE IS PROPHECY. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


There is a dogma of the ancient sages : 
No noble human thought, 

However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to nought. 


With kindred faith, that knows no base dejection, 
Beyond the sagest scope 

I see, afar, the final resurrection 
Of every glorious hope ! 


I see, as parcel of a new creation, 
The beatific hour 

When every bud of loftly aspiration 
Shall blossom into flower ! 

We are not mocked ; it was not in derision 
God made our spirits free ; 

Our brightest hopes are but the dim pre-vision 
Of blessings that shall be, 


When they, who lovingly have hoped and trusted, 
Despite some transient fears, 

Shall see Life’s jarring elements adjusted, 
And rounded into spheres ! 


CURE FOR THE DOLEFULS. 


Home-Talk by J.. H. N 

UR imaginations concerning our inner 

experience, the character of those around 
us, the prospects of the truth, and other such 
interests, are at one time clear and delightful, 
and at another time dark and doleful. We 
must first decide the question which of 
these sets of imaginations is ¢rue. They flatly 
contradict each other, and therefore can not 
both be true. We may settle this point, if we 
will be honest, even in our darkest seasons, by 
the simple process which we take in such fa- 
miliar cases as the following: A man in good 
health loves and enjoys bread, potatoes, etc., 
etc; but when he is sick, he finds that these 
articles are loathsome to his stomach, and so 
far as his feelings are concerned, worthless and 
disgusting. Here are two sets of imaginations, 
contradicting each other. How shall he de- 
termine which of them is true? Every body 
sees in this case that the imaginations which a 
man has when he is weil and happy, are the true 
reflexes of outward reality, and that the im- 
aginations of a sick, miserable stomach, are 
utterly false. So im any case we may know that 
the imaginations which we have in a good, happ) 
state, are true, and those which we have in a mis- 
erable, desponding state, are false. This being 
settled, what are we to do when we find our- 
selves beset with evil imaginations? Let us 
see what the sick man does. If he has com- 
mon sense he does not act on the suggestion of his 
sitkiy imaginations and feelings ; that is, he does 
not pitch his bread into the gutter, and cart 
his potatoes to the hog-pen; but he persists in 
that valuation of them which he remembers to 
have had when he was well, and keeps them, 
and talks about them as good property, and 
waits patiently till his appetite for them returns. 
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So aman tormented with any of the evil im- 
aginations so common in spiritual experience, 
may act and /a/k according to the imaginations 
which he had when he was clear and happy, 
which, by the above rule, he knows to be true. 
To abandon his hopes, run away from his privi- 
leges, and talk out his despondencies, is to 
fling his bread and potatoes to the swine, be- 
cause he has a fit of nausea. 


He knows that his present imaginations are 
false, and ought to be treated as impostors. 
The right way to treat strong and plausible 
impostors, after determining that they are im- 
postors, is, to shut your eyes and ears, fix your 
will, reject them obstinately, order them off 
your premises, and go about your business. 
So we may serve the imaginations of the devil. 
Meet them not with argument and parley, but 
with fixed will. Be utterly stubborn and inflexi- 
ble. When the impostor has tried his round 
of devices in vain, he will leave you in disgust, 
and you will soon come to be known to such 
knaves as an “ugly customer.” And on the 
other hand, you may willfully favor and excite 
good imaginations, such as you remember to 
have had in your healthy seasons; and you 
will find that your true friends in heaven and 
on earth are as eager to press in and secure 
your thoughts and feelings to the side of truth 
and good, as the impostors are to enlist you 
on the side of falsehood and evil. Apply 
these principles faithfully and perseveringly, 
and you may be certain of a final and full de- 
liverance from evil imaginations. 


“THE GOOD TIME COMING.” 
(Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

UR testimony that “the kingdom of 

God has come,” which in its origin was 
based upon the Bible and interior experience, 
appears to us also to have a strong foundation, 
presumptive at least, in the state of things in 
the world around us. All thinking minds are 
conscious that there is some mighty influence 
at work in the world that is sweeping it on 
with unwonted speed toward its destination, 
though few agree as to what that is. Events, 
each of which would once have occupied 
years, now crowd so thick that the over-taxed 
memory fails to mark them. Discoveries and 
inventions spring forth on every hand. Vol- 
taire, only ninety years ago, ridiculed Sir 
Isaac Newton’s prediction that men would 
travel fifty miles an hour. Now it is done— 
and done in wilds where in his day the bear 
and the wolf disputed possession with the red 
man; in deserts where the bones of the thirst- 
slain travelers lay whitening in the sun, or in 
the midst of the rank vegetation and fatal 
malaria of the tropics. The dark places of 
the earth, such as China and Japan, are being 
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opened to civilization and the Bible. 
is explored—the Polar sea és reached. 


Africa 


Three centuries ago, Galileo was imprisoned 
for teaching that the world is round. What 
a contrast to the state of things in this country 
now, when not only in science, but in religion 
—a subject on which man is much more tena- 
cious—each one believes what he pleases, or 
what he can establish to his own satisfaction. 
No narrow prejudice need shackle the inquirer 
now. He may dive into the bowels of the 
earth, and read the record of God’s works 
written there. He may point his glass to the 
starry heavens, and record the facts he sees, 
without fear of persecution. He may experi- 
ment upon the subtle human system, or the 
almost equally subtle elements of electricity, 
light and heat, or even hold converse with the 
dead, without being charged with necromancy. 

All these things indicate enlightenment, and 
in that respect alone they are good ; but when 
we observe that they are every-where preceded 
and followed by an increased spread of the 
Bible, and that their continual tendency is to 


bring about the consummation to which that . 


book points all its precepts and its promises, by 
breaking up barbarism,superstition and bigotry, 
diminishing war, and promoting intercommuni- 
cation and good feelings between men and na- 
tions, can we doubt that the same power that 
dictated the Bible is bringing them about ? 


The side we have presented is, however little 
more than the negative one. While ob- 
structions to universal unity are thus being re- 
moved by the combination of a multitude of 
unlooked for causes, we may see in this coun- 
try and some parts of Europe, which are prob- 
ably best prepared for it, an irresistible current 
setting toward positive unity and combina- 
tion of interests among men. This is illustra- 
ted in the various attempts at Communism 
which are springing up all over the country. 
We regard these movements as the net result 
of all that has taken place since Guttenburg’s 
press first rescued the Bible from the locks of 
convents. And among these attempts after 
true society, we may expect to find the nearest 
approach to it in that one, whichever it is, that 
conforms most fully to the spirit of that book 
which has given existence to them all, and 
which realizes the active presence of that 
church which first tried Communism on earth, 
and whose efforts, since they received their 
thrones at the Second Coming, have been 
steadily directed to the work of preparing the 
world to receive the kingdom of God. 


THE PROGRAMME OF CHRIST. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 

F we analyze the work of Christ, as pre- 

sented in the New Testament, we shall 

find— 

1. That he came to reveal an Interior World. 

2. To prepare a way for men to receive the 
spirit and life of that world. 

3. To enable men to enter that world as an 
eternal abode. 

4. To conform and unite the visible, exter- 
nal world to the invisible, interior world, and 





establish his kingdom over the duality of 
Heaven and Earth. 

The execution of this work involves— 

1. A change of the interior, soul-conditions 
of men, which shall enable them to have actu- 
al consciousness and cognizance of a spiritual 
world within them—interior to the soul, and 
open and visible to the eye of the heart. 

2. It involves a change in the exterior, 
bodily conditions of men; conforming and 
subordinating the body to the soul, and ena- 
bling the life and power of the interior world to 
flow outward from the soul to the body and fill 
it with eternal life. 

3. It involves the abolition of death, the 
destruction of Hades, and the utter elimina- 
tion of the spirit and power of evil, not only 
from the souls and bodies of men, but from 
the universe of God, internal and external. 

To accomplish this work, it was necessary— 

1. That Christ should “come forth from 
God” and the interior world, into this world, 
and connect himself visibly with mankind. 

2. ‘That he should die and connect himself 
with the disembodied souls in Hades. 

3. That he should rise from the dead, and 
re-connect himself with his body and with visi- 
ble humanity. 

4. That he should return to the Father and 
the world from whence he came forth. 

5. That he should deliver the spirits of the 
dead in Hades who had received him, and the 
living believers in this world, by giving them 
the same anastasis he had secured. — 

6. That he should, with those who had risen 
to him, establish his kingdom in the interior 
world. 

7. That this interior kingdom should mani- 
fest itself in this world, take possession of the 
souls and bodies of living men, transform and 
subordinate them to its own life and spirit, and 
reign forever in the exterior universe. 

This is the programme of Christ. 
much of it has been accomplished? 


How 


The New Testament records the accomplish- 
ment of the following events : 


1. The manifestation of Christ in the flesh. 

2. His personal connection with a body of 
disciples, who accepted him as the destined 
and heaven-appointed Savior of men. 

3. His death and burial. 

4. His descent into Hades and preaching to 
the “spirits in prison.” 

5. His anastasis and re-appearance to, and 
connection with, the interior life of his disci- 
ples, through the vision of the soul. 

6. His ascension to the Father in the pre- 
sence of his disciples. 

7. His manifestation to, continued connec- 
tion with, and power over, his disciples, 
through the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost. 

8. He delivered those who believed on him 
from sin, in this life, and gave them an assu- 
rance and prophecy in their hearts that they 
should not die but attain the anastasis. 

So much the New Testament assures us 
was actually done before its records were 
finished. So much constitutes the gospel 
which the apostles, Paul, and their fellow- 
laborers, preached. So much has passed into 


the world’s history as accomplished, unchange- 
able facts. 

In addition to these actual and historic 
events, the New Testament predicts other 
events as impending, some near at hand and 
“at the door,” others afar off in a then dis- 
tant future. The events near at hand, were : 

1. The Second Coming of Christ. This 
event was promised by Christ in the most ex- 
plicit terms and on several distinct occasions, to 
take place within the lifetime of his disciples, 


| and in immediate connection with the destruc- 





tion of Jerusalem and the judgment of the 
Jewish nation. 

2. In connection with the Second Coming, 
the First Resurrection was to take place, when 
the righteous spirits in Hades were to come 
forth, the living believers were to be changed 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” 
and both were to pass into the interior world 
where Christ had entered before them. 

3. At the completion of the Second Coming 
and the attendant resurrection, the Kingdom 
of Heaven was to be established in the interior 
world, and was to assume the control of the 
kingdoms and nations of this world, “to rule 
them with a rod of iron, and dash them in 
pieces as a potter’s vessel.” 

These events were plainly promised by 
Christ, and were expected by the apostolic 
church, as sure to take place within the life- 
time of that generation. The interior and 
exterior history of mankind for the past 1800 
years proves that they did take place. It can 
be explained satisfactorily on no other basis. 

Among the events of the then distant future, 
foretold by prophets, and by Christ to his apos- 
tles, and fore-shadowed by the events of that 
age, were— 

1. The dispersion of the Jews among all na- 
tions. 

2. The dispensation of the “times of the 
Gentiles” during which Jerusalem was to be 
trodden under Gentile feet. 

3. The development of the Gospel among . 
the Gentiles in the fullness of their times, the 
establishing of the Kingdom of Heaven in 
this world, the conversion of the Jews to 
Christ, and the final and universal resurrection 
and judgment of mankind, involving the com- 
plete and everlasting union of Heaven and 
Earth—the interior and exterior worlds. 

The first two of these events have been 
literally fulfilled in the eyes of all nations. In 
every clime beneath the sun the Jew wanders 
as a stranger. The saddest chapters in the 
history of eighteen centuries are those which 
record the grinding of Jerusalem beneath the 
heel of the oppressing Gentile. Every word 
of Christ descriptive of her adverse fortunes 
has been fulfilled. 

The third group of events are those which 
are now impending, or in the course of fulfill- 
ment. All the previous items of the great 
programme have taken place in their order. 
Will there be any failure of the closing scenes 
and the climax? The logic of history, the 
demonstration of facts already accomplished, 
answer with a negative of infinite power and 
a thunder tone sweeping through eighteen 
hundred years. He who hath begun the work 


will perform it to the victorious end. 
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THE COLOSSEUM—TURKISH BATH— 
BEECHER AND TILTON SCANDAL. 





New York, Aug. 9, 1874. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—In opening my letters a few 
days ago, I found a small slip of paper, very un- 
pretentious in its appearance, which proved to be a 
ticket of admission to the Colosseum in this city. 
I have not yet learned who sent me the ticket and 
I am not anxious to solve the mystery, for in 
it there is a slight savor of romance. 

But what is the Colosseum? I know nothing of 
it. On glancing at the Amusements announced in 
the daily papers, I find this: “Colosseum, Broad- 
way, Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth streets—London 
by day.” This is all. Having a leisure hour on 
Friday afternoon I went to this place. Inno very 
expectant mood and as unsophisticated as a child, 
I entered the great tubular, iron building, and was 
immediately ushered with others on board a steam 
elevator—the conductor crying out in an officious 
voice, “All aboard for London.” Up and up we 
went while a vertical panoramic landscape painting 
was made to appear and disappear as we ascended. 
The trip was a short one however, for in about ten 
seconds we were there. Marvelous to behold! 
Before us was a painting of London the size of 
which in the absence of figures I will not attempt 
todescribe. Was there ever any thing like it? Let 
those who know answer. The painting describes 
London as it was in 1828. We were supposed to be 
in one of the clock towers to St. Paul’s cathedral. 
The paradox of accurate representation and perfect 
illusion combined, is here complete. Immediately 
beneath and before us lay the aristocratic West 
End with all its prominent monuments of history: 
the Thames with its bridges; Westminster Abbey ; 
Buckingham Palace; St. James Park; the Tower 
of London where now are kept the crown jewels; 
the monument of the great fire (of 1666 I think); 
and further on, lay Hyde Park; the City Hospital ; 
Cheapside, and on its track the old Bow Bell 
church, etc., etc., Thus in about fifteen minutes 
we made the circuit and saw London. It was my 
first visit, and seeing so much in so short a time | 
was quite bewildered. From this view I again 
stepped with the crowd on board of the steam elevator 
and passed up into the tower of the building and 
saw New York as it is. But my mind was full of 
London, and back I went to take a second look ; 
yes, and a third and a fourth—for to be honest, 
I was for the time captivated. 

The Colosseum it seems, was built for the ex- 
press purpose of exhibiting this painting, and has 
been open to the public, I understand, about 
six months. The painting itself was for many 
years on exhibition in London before coming to 
this country. Whether it has been and is a finan- 
cial success I am unable to say; but that itisa 
rate treat to those visiting this city, both as a work 
of art and as an object of curious interest, there 
can be no doubt. 

Yesterday, as an appropriate terminus of nearly a 
week’s work in the city, I took a Turkish Bath. 
The institution is located on Brooklyn Heights, 
about three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry and is 
managed by Dr. C. H. Shepard. The bath to me is 
nothing new as I have taken several on previous 
visits to the city. Asan elaborate bath this cer- 
tainly is unequalled. Whoever goes through the 
thirty minutes of preliminary roasting with the 
mercury at 140° Fahrenheit and then handsomely 
submits to the vigorous manipulations of Dr. 
Shepard’s colored boy, will, I venture to say, come 
out every whit clean, if not every whit whole. One 
feels as though he had lost something, as he 
emerges from the bath, so light and lithesome are his 
sensations. The purification of the outer man is 
certainly complete. 

Much is claimed for the bath as a remedial 





agency. About three weeks ago a German by the 
name of George Wagner was bitten by a mad dog 
and was taken by his physician tothe bath. While 
on his way he was seized with sharp pains in the 
arms and legs and experienced slight dizziness. 
These all disappeared after the first bath and he is 
now apparently well. The theory of the cure lies 
in the profuse perspiration which carries off all ob- 
noxious matter from the system. It is perhaps too 
soon to speak with absolute assurance of Wagner’s 
cure, but up to yesterday he continued well, and 
aside from his first experience, free from any symp- 
toms of hydrophobia. 


I saw a letter written by Charles B. Dakin, who 
was at death’s door with a chronic diarrhoea, and 
who had been given up by his physicians as a 
hopeless case, in which he said that forty baths 
taken during seven weeks’ time, had cured him. 
Another person by the name of E. H. Cole, who 
was afflicted with chills and fever in its worst form, 
testified that he was completely cured in three 
weeks’ time. The first week he took but one bath 
a day, and apparently grew worse. After that, by 
the Doctor’s advice, he took two baths a day and 
his cure seemed to be steady and sure. This 
was in 1868, and he has had no signs of a relapse 
since. I saw the gentleman yesterday. 


There is a lull just now in the Beecher-Tilton- 
scandal examination. I saw Mr. Storrs at the 
Bath yesterday, who is a member of the Committee 
and at whose house the sessions are held. No 
allusion was made to the scandal. Mr. Moulton’s 
testimony, it is expected, will be given in to-morrow 
afternoon and probably before this letter will be 
published the Committee will have made their re- 
port. I hope so, for the excitement over it is 
very painful. It is probably a correct estimate 
when I say that nothing ever occurred of the kind 
in the social world which for universal interest can 
compare with this. Whether Mr. Beecher will rise 
or fall in the result, remains to beseen. One thing 
is patent, vzz., the public sympathies are now on 
his side. Many men with whom I have conversed, 
who, soon after the disclosures by Mrs. Woodhull, 
shook their heads doubtfully about Mr. Beecher, 
now speak with assurance that he will emerge from 
this imbroglio all right. For Mr. Beecher’s sake. 
I hope so. But what is to be the net result of this 
thing, whether Mr. Beecher goes up or goes down? 
Thinking men are pondering this question with un- 
wonted concern. The effect of this whole exposure 
on society at large must and will be tremendous. 
An editor of considerable note told me yesterday 
that one of the results of this affair would bea 
fresh agitation on the subject of marriage. This 
is undoubtedly true, and is there not need of it? 

B. 


THE ANATOMIST. 


[A young student of medicine, while pursuing 
his anatomical studies far into the night, became so 
exhausted that he was on the point of falling asleep, 
when he was startled by an unusual stir among the 
ghastly objects which surrounded him. ] 


The room grew large, and dark, and dim, 

The preparations lank and slim 

Seemed staring, glaring, mute and grim 
Upon the little Doctor. 


I tried to move I tried to speak, 
When all at once, with rusty squeak 
Of joints and tendons strong and weak, 
My subject was uprising ! 
At length he stood upon his feet ; 
I shook and trembled in my seat, 
Looked round to see if my retreat 
Was clear and unimpeded. 


He raised one arm, I could not fly, 
But glared right at that lidless eye 





Which seemed as if it would defy 
All mortal doctor’s doings. 


But all at once the light burned blue ; 

The subject seemed all lighted through ; 

And stronger, brighter still it grew, 
Till all parts were illumined. 


Across his breast in double fold, 

The fectoralis major rolled, 

Attached to vids, with stronger hold 
On clavicle and sternum. 


Around those eyes in double rings, 
Orbicularis oris clings, 
Pyramidalis nasé wings 

Each nostril’s deep recesses. 


Now buccinator, pterygoid 
And sterno-cleido, thyro-hyoid, 
Genio, mylo, stylo, hyoid ; 

I see, and Ayoglosus. 


And now beneath the muscles deep, 

Of stranger sights I get a peep, 

A throbbing heart and current fleet, 
Of blood within the arteries ; 


The great aorta, splanchnic nerve, 
Thoracic duct which seems to serve 
To carry /ymfth held in reserve 
By receptac’lum chyli; 
The diaphragm, that heaving wall 
Between the heart and lungs and gall, 
Liver and spleen, ¢/ewm, all 
Controlled by solar plexus. 


And now from eyeball, nose and ear, 
The light is flashing out a clear 
Illumination front and rear, 

From within the cerebrum. 
Choroid plexus now I see, 
Transverse fissure, cornua three, 
Locus niger, the bend or knee 

Of corpus called callosum. 
Hippocampii one and two, 

Pineal gland and passage through 
Optic lobes and middle cornu 
And vellum interpositum. 


Now and then I catch a beam 
As out from deepest ganglion gleam 
The nervous fluid in a stream 
Along the pneumogastric. 
To better see, I was so rash, 
I seized one hand, when like a flash 
That diceps straightened with a crash 
On nasal tuberosity. 


The lights went out, and on the floor 

I found myself all stiff and sore, 

The clock upon the stroke of four, 

A dark and dismal morning. 
G BC 
SWEET PoTATO COFFEE.—There are many per- 

sons who are very fond of a good cupof coffee, but 
who dare not indulge in the favorite beverage on 
account of the nervous excitement or bilous affec- 
tion that follows. To such it will be pleasing to 
learn that the new modes of evaporating fruits and 
vegetables by artificial processes have rendered it 
possible to reduce the uncooked sweet potato, with- 
out taint, to the dry and brittle condition necessary 
for roasting and grinding as coffee. In this condition 
its useful and economical properties are said to be 
manifold. Being very wholesome as well as ex- 
ceedingly nutritious, it is said to be a valuable sub- 
stitute for chicory and the indifferent article of peas, 
which usually make up a large portion of the mix- 
ture usually sold for “pure ground coffee.” Its rich 
saccharine contents only diminish the amount of 
sugar required, when it is used, but so completely 
agglutinate and settle the grounds that coffee mixed 
with this preparation may be used as fine as flour 
without making the infusion muddy, thus permitting 
double the ordinary strength, to be obtained from 
the coffee itself. The ground sweet potato may be 
mixed with half its bulk of good pure coffee. This 
mixture will cost less than half the price of pure cof- 
fee and by many is decidedly preferred as a matter 
of taste. More important, however, to those who 
can not drink pure coffee, is the consideration that 
in the sweet potato there is no headache, no excite- 
ment of the nerves and no bilious affection.— Oza 
Farmer. 
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CERTAINTIES. 


It is a certainty, that God is the rewarder of 
them who diligently seek him. Heb. 11: 6. 

It is a certainty, that with what measure we mete 
is shall be measured to us again. Matt. 7: 2. 

It is a certainty, that the Lord will withhold no 
good thing from them that walk uprightly. Psalms, 
84: II. 

It is a certainty, that if we draw nigh to God, he 
will draw nigh to us. James, 4: 8. 

It is a certainty, that all things work together for 
good to them who love God. Rom. 8: 28. 

It is a certainty, that we can not serve God and 
mammon. Matt. 6: 24. 

It is a certainty, that whosoever is born of God 
doth not commit sin. John. 3: 9. 

It isa certainty, that nothing impure or sinful 
will inherit the kingdom of God. 1 Cor. 6: 9g, Io. 

It is a certainty, that every man shall be reward- 
ed according to his works. Matt. 16: 27. 

It is a certainty, that faith, hope and charity will 
abide with us forever. 1 Cor. 13: 13. 


Harriet M. Worpen, EpITor. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1874. 


STIRPICULTURE AT OBERLIN. 


FRIEND at Oberlin sends us a copy of a 

new paper started in that place, the Oberlin 
Daily News. We judge it is the organ of the insti- 
tution there, which, by the way, for short, has adop- 
ted the initials of our institution. O. C., for Ober- 
lin College, appears in their little sheet a dozen 
times. Which will be the historic O. C., generations 
must unfold, but there is little danger that the two 
institutions will be confounded. We find marked 
for our notice a report of a meeting of the “ Ober- 





lin Theological Institute” at which the Rev. R. G. 
Hutchins, of Columbus, read an essay on “ The | 
Law of Hereditary. Transmission.” The person | 
sending the paper so marked, writes on a postal, 
card that Mr. Hutchins’ paper excited more interest 
than any other paper read before the Institute dur- 
ing its session. The Mews also says that it was | 
“exceedingly interesting and instructive,” but it 
does not give us twenty lines by way of notes or 
review. It gives, however, some report of a dis- 
cussion which followed, and that explains its mea- 
ger allusion to the essay itself. The subject seems 
to have been too much for the nerves of the Pro- 
fessors and Reverends present. It was out of the 
line of their routine abstractions and made them 
feel bad. They cried ‘‘hush!” We can not for- 
bear quoting at length the notes of this discussion 
for the amusement of our readers, who will see in 
it a picture of Mrs. Partington opposing the tide 
with a broom: 


Prof. Dascomb spoke first. He referred to the 
fact that the lowest classes of people are the most 
prolific, while those who are cultivated in heart and 
mind are often short lived, and their children are 
sickly. 

Prof. Barrows said he could assent to all the au- 
thor said, but he wished to take exceptions to one 
quotation, that inherited passions are zrresistible. 
He thought even if the qualities were hereditary, 
they can be overcome. He said we want another 
essay to accompany that one which shall treat of 
man’s capability to correct his own evil tendencies. 

Mr. Potter said he thought that all had been said 
that needed to be, and suggested that Prof. Das- 
comb and Prof. Barrows be instructed to prepare a 
paper such as Prof. Barrows suggested. 

Prof. Morgan said that though a minister has the 





same right as any other man to instruct the people 3 
in science or finance, he would deprecate the day ; 


| have seen: 


_ prevent misconception and preclude error and fanati- 


when such topics should be introduced into the pul- | 
pit. His duty in the pulpit is to teach good morals, | 
and instil great principles, and not to descend to 
the events of the day. 

Rev. Mr. Martindale thought that culture and 
longevity are not opposed, but the trouble lies in 
some other direction. 

Prof. Ellis said there is an exaggerated idea 
among scientific men in regard to the relations of 
the body. He thought -that over and above all 
physical conditions lies character. ‘The sphere of 
the minister is to impress the great truths of mor- 
ality. 

Mr. Van Wagner made a very witty speech in 
regard to the former practical tendencies of Ober- 
lin. He thought it was decidedly out of place for 
the minister to speak of practical subjects in the 
pulpit. 

Mr. Payne, of Wakeman, thought such subjects 
could best be treated and brought before the peo- 
ple in other ways. 

Rev. Mr. Lee, of Cleveland, said he thought it 
was no credit, but rather a calamity that foreign 
children are so numerous. He thought the cus- 
toms of society had much to do with this difficulty. 

Mr. Fairfield, of Lansing, said he was not sure it 
would be wise for this body to recommend this one 
paper for publication, as it was making one subject 
prominent. ’ 

Prof. Mead thought that this subject was such a 
delicate one that it could not be easily discussed, 
and hence could be brought forward better ina 
printed form. On motion of Prof. Ellis, the dis- 
cussion was arrested. R. 


THE RECORD OF THE BEECHERS. 





SHOWING HOW NEAR THEY CAME TO BEING 
CONVERTED TO PERFECTIONISM. 


E ought, perhaps, to apologize for continu- 

ing these papers without numbering them, 
and will do so by saying that when we began to 
write on the subject we did not meditate so exten- 
ded areview. The more we study Dr. Beecher’s 
course at the time of his Boston address on the 
subject of personal holiness, the more evidence we 
see that the claims of the Perfectionists as to his 
partial conversion to their belief, were not without 
foundation. His address excited a good deal of in- 
terest and discussion among religious circles at the 
time, and the various newspapers had reports of it 
quite contradictory in character, each paper con- 
struing his remarks as favorably as possible to its 
own policy and beliefs. Wecan but weigh these 
reports and judge for ourselves. The Boston 
Emancipator had the following account, which 
seems as candid and straightforward as any we 


CONFERENCE ON PERSONAL HOLINESS. 


Two very interesting meetings were held yester- 
day at the Mount Vernon church, to hear from the 
venerable Dr. Beecher, an account of the religious 
experience which has been enjoyed within the past 
year, by some members of Lane Seminary, and 
others in the West, and to unite in conference and 
prayer for the extension of the same blessings else- 
where. His statements were extremely interesting 
and instructive. He represented that a good many 
persons had lately found by happy experience, the 
blessing of sanctification, by simple faith in Christ. 
Christians who feel the need of holiness, seek it 
too much in a legal way, and not by faith. He 
said the requisites to the obtaining of the blessing 
were ; 

1. A firm belief that it is practicable ; 

2. A strong conviction that it is a duty to possess 
it, and a sin to be without it; 

3. A fixed determination to seek it, and seek it 
now ; 

4 A willingness to sacrifice every thing, no mat- 
ter what, that obstructs its attainment ; 

5. A diligent use of all the means of grace, es- 
pecially the word of God and prayer ; 

And then there should be a simple dependance on 
Christ for it. All seeking which is not by faith in 
Christ, is legal, and must be ineffectual. He said 
of himself that he had begun to enjoy it, though he 
had sought it so late in life. He gave a variety of 
elaborate instructions and careful distinctions, to 


cism. He read some letters descriptive of the ex- 





perience of individuals corresponding very much 


with that of Edwards, Brainerd, and James Brain- 
erd Taylor. His whole soul was in his theme, and 
a large assembly of Christians, including many 
ministers, listened with the deepest interest. 


Another account is from the Mew England Purt- 
tan, and shows on its face a good deal of newspa- 
per shading and re-touching : 


You may remember that last spring, during his 
visit in Boston, Rev. Dr. Beecher of Cincinnati, 
made some remarks at a meeting in Rev. Mr. Kirk’s 
church, which were reported by the Morning 
Chronicle, so as to represent him as saying, that a 
good many students in Lane and other Seminaries, 
had lately found, by happy experience, the bless- 
ings of santification by simple faith in Christ ; and 
that he himself had begun to enjoy it, though late 
in life——This was instantly seized upon by the 
Oberlin Evangelist, and the advocates of Perfect- 
ionism, as proof of the conversion of the veteran 
theologian to their peculiar views ; and long and 
loud was the exultation that went up at this unex- 
pected rallying of their sinking cause. It grieved 
and surprised the numerous friends of the Doctor 
exceedingly ; and some expressions of this wonder 
found their way into the prints. It could hardly be 
credited, and those who best knew the sound mind 
and discriminating piety of the Doctor, and espe- 
cially the Oberlin tendencies of the editor on whose 
brief report the suspicion was based, had not much 
doubt that there was some mistake in the matter. 
And so it turns out to be. The rumor of his con- 
version to Oberlinism has reached the ears of Dr. 
B., and he has given, with characteristic decision 
and emphasis, his utter denial, both of any change 
of his sentiment in respect to Perfectionism, and of 
the accuracy of the Chronicle’s report. He has 
lately written a letter in relation to the matter, in 
which he says that the only change that has taken 
place in his views about Perfectionism is, that he re- 
gards it with more sorrow and regret the longer 
he witnesses its tendency and results. He spoke in 
Boston of the state of feeling which had existed 
in Lane Seminary for some time past, as being re- 
markably happy. Some of the most mature and 
most intelligent of the students had enjoyed a full- 
hearted peace, as if Christ had manifested himself 
in them, and He and the Father had come unto 
them, and taken up their abode with them; and 
there had been an unwonted and delightful resigna- 
tion to the Divine will—a willingness to go any- 
where, and do any thing which the cause of Christ 
might demand. Yet all this was accompanied 
with an experience any thing but like that in vogue 
at Oberlin. Their conceptions of the moral law, 
and their want of conformity to it, were pungent 
and scriptural; their penitential sorrow tor sin 
unusually deep; their confessions of sin never 
more frequent and emphatic, and their conscious- 
ness of their sinful imperfection more clear and 
unequivocal than ever. It was in describing this 
state of experience, which differs as much from the 
idea of perfection and sanctification entertained 
at Oberlin, as can well be imagined—that he was 
so grossly misunderstood and misrepresented; and 
no wonder that he complains of the treatment. 

This explanation will give great satisfaction to 
the Doctor’s numerous triends, and take a large 
quantity of wind out of the Oberlin sails. If it 
should also admonish those who undertake the 
responsible business of reporting for the press, of 
the necessity of caution and accuracy, perhaps it 
would not be without its use. 


That Dr. Beecher believed in the advanced ex- 
perience of the Students of Lane Seminary is evi- 
dent enough, by whatever name we may choose to 
call that experience. For unless he believed not 
only in the fact, but in the desirableness of such 
“sanctification by simple faith in Christ,” why 
should he have held up that experience in his ad- 
dress as a pattern of what was possible for all be- 
lievers? Furthermore, he speaks of it as a mew 
experience—one that he “had himself begun to en- 
joy, though late in life.” At that time he evidently 
thought the experience was good, but he afterwards 
found that Perfectionism, the name of it, was un- 
popular and bad. When we consider this Boston 
affair in connection with the certainty that Per- 
fectionism had been thoroughly discussed and un- 
derstood in the Doctor’s family, as shown by Mrs. 
Stowe’s article given last week, and by the fact 
that the Doctor’s son George openly declared in 
favor of Perfectionism, we can not doubt that the 
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Doctor himself was considerably impregnated with 
the new doctrine, and inclined to make much of it, 
until he saw how unpopular it was likely to make 
him ; then he made a hasty, vigorous, and incon- 
sistent retreat. He was then well along in years, 
and the prospect of losing the position he had 
earned in the estimation of the churches was un- 
pleasant. He avoided it. 

Having referred again to George Beecher, we 
would be glad to give some fuller account of his 
life and experience in holiness, but the information 
we can get of him is quite meager. He studied at 
Yale with J. H. N. and boarded in the same family 
with him for six months or more. It is thus fair 
to presume that the same influences which made 
Mr. Noyes a Perfectionist also converted him. He 
evidently felt some security in his new belief, for 
he wrote, in answer to the circular letter from 
which we quoted in a previous paper, as follows: 

“TI amquite amused with the sympathy of all my 
brothers, and their fatherly advice touching per- 
fectionism, as if I were on the verge of a great 
precipice ; but I trust in Him that is able to keep 
me from falling.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s article was so strong and uncom- 
promising, and shows so well what that family knew 
and might have taught on the subject of security 
in holiness, that we are tempted to give, by way of 
contrast, a few specimens of the comfortable, old, 
respectable doctrine in which the Doctor took ref- 
uge from the charge of Perfectionism, and which 
Henry Ward and other of his children have since 
preached and practiced. In the Autobiography 
and Correspondence of Dr. Beecher we find (Vol. 
II p. 435) the following, written to a young convert 
who was laboring under experimental difficulties: 

“You complain that you are not perfect, and do 
not fee) satisfied at making no approximation. 
This describes exactly the experience of every 
living spiritual Christian. ‘I count not myself to 
have attained, but this one thing I do: forgetting 
the things that are behind, I press forward to the 
mark ;’ and. ‘when I would do good, evil is present 
with me.’ ‘The good that I would, I do not.’ ‘Oh 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?’ 

“The law is the rule of duty, but perfect conform- 
ity never the ground of justification or the re- 
quired evidence of pardon. The law is our school- 
master to bring us to Christ. The effect of sancti- 
fication is never to make us seem to ourselves to be 
growing better. The increase of light and of 
moral sensibility to evil serves to make what re- 
mains of sin the occasion of humiliation, strife, 
and prayer. But it is in this view the text applies ; 
‘If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” 

We think if the young convert had, immediately 
on reading this advice of the Doctor’s, opened his 
Bible and read in 1 John 3: 3—1!I0., and 5: 18, 
he would have prayed for an inspired interpreter, 
and have been more troubled than ever until he 
found one. Henry Ward grew exceedingly popu- 
lar on the same outspoken allegiance to a sinful 
state. Here is a report of some remarks he made 
a couple of years ago, about the time his present 
trouble was brewing: 

“ There is no man that lives that does not sin. 
There is no man that lives who can not be made to 
sin. All men could not be made to sin in the same 
way. Some men can not be made to sin by meat 
and drink. Others can. And of those who can 
not be made to sin by meat and drink, some can be 
made to sin by temptations of money. There is 
many and many a man whose morals are pure 
enough, but whose avarice is as intense as a fur- 
nace of fire; and he might be made to sin there. 
He might not at one, or two, or three degrees, but 
he might attwenty or thirty degrees. Some are 
fusible at a low temperature, like lead, and others 
require the compound blow-pipe to fuse them; but 
there is no man who can not be fused at some 
point. Some may be warped by their sympathies 
and affections who could not by their pride. But 
though one might not be toppled over by pride, he 
might by vanity. And though one might not be 
made to gield by vanity, he might be led into com-. 
pliance by benevolence and gentleness and good 





will. Some men can be overcome in one way, and 
some in another. Somewhere or other there isa 
joint in the harness through which the arrow could 
go. The implication is that every man is tempta- 
ble, and that no man, being tempted has power to 
cure himself.” 

Imagine a man “ whose morals are pure enough,” 
but whose heart is full of “avarice as intense as a 
furnace of fire!” If the mere harboring of avarice 
in the heart is not sin, what is? If we undertook 
to comment on this paragraph we should be apt to 
preach a small sermon—so let it go. A few months 
later in the same year, 1872, a correspondent of the 
CIRCULAR, who was present at a Friday evening 
prayer-meeting at Plymouth church sent us the 
following account, which was also reported in the 
N. Y. World: 

“Mr. Beecher having said the meeting was open 
for any one to speak freely, a plain-looking man 
arose and said he had a great comfort in his faith 
in Christ ; that he hated the doctrine of Universal- 
ism; and that he believed in Christ as a Savior 
from sin. Rev. Mr. Beecher here interrupted the 
speaker, making some remark tending to disfavor 
his views. But the man continued, waxing bolder 
in his utterances, when Mr. Beecher in a decided 
and somewhat excited manner, asked the speaker 
if he believed a person could live here without sin. 
The speaker replied, ‘Yes.’ Then Mr. Beecher 
in an almost ironical spirit, asked if he (the speak- 
er) believed he could live without sin. ‘Yes,’ em- 
phatically spoke the respondent. ‘ Well,” said 
Mr. Beecher, ‘Do you live without sin?’ ‘Yes ] 
do,’ he firmly answered.” 

Our correspondent adds that the congregation 
tittered in derision as they heard their scholarly 
pastor brow-beat the poor man for his declaration 
of simple faith in God’s power to save from sin. 

Perhaps we can not give a better summing up of 
this whole matter than is contained in the follow- 
ing remark recently made by Mr. Noyes: 

“ The idea grows upon me that old Dr. Beecher, 
in backing out of the confession of holiness, began 
a great misleading of the orthodox church, and that 
his children have gone on in the same misleading; 
turning aside from the main -object of the gospel 
which is salvation from sin, to anti-slavery, woman’s 
rights, and such popular but superficial reforms, and 
unsettling people in regard to old doctrines, but 
not leading them forward into any thing surer or 
better, till at last this royal family of orthodoxy 
has come to judgment and is in danger of being 
dethroned.” 





NARRATIVE OF A SURVIVOR. 

ISASTERS on land and on sea are among the 
frequent occurrences of this age. It would 
seem that one might grow callousat the repeated ac- 
counts of tragic events, and yet when the mail 
brings us tidings of destruction and death, we in- 
voluntarily shudder with horror. Never has an ac- 
cident of this kind touched us so nearly as that which 
occurred last week on the Ohio river—the durn- 
ing of the steamboat, Pat Rogers! Up to this time, 
though our agents have traveled myriads of miles, 
sometimes by rail and sometimes by water, they 
have always returned to us unharmed. In ntany 
instances the providential delay of an hour has 
alone prevented them from taking the luckless car 
which numbered its passengers among the dead. 
Often and often have they come home with tales of 
most marvelous escape from peril, making us grate- 
ful to God for his providence. But in no instance 
has this been ‘more emphasized than in the case of 
Mr. Myron H. Kinsley, one of the survivors of 
the burning vessel Pat Rogers. The evening of 
his return (Aug. 8), we listened with rapt atten- 

tion while he related the following : 
“ T left Cincinnati on Monday night for Louisville, Ky., 
embarking on a regular United States Mail vessel, the 
Pat Rogers. I arrived safely in that city, attended to my 
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business, and then took the same boat to return to 
Cincinnati, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
leaving Louisville at 3 o’clock Tuesday afternoon. We 
had a very pleasant afternoon and evening trip. I did 
some writing, made out a cash account and orders for 
home, and retired at about 12 o'clock. 

“The Western steamboats differ somewhat from those 
seen on the North river and Long Island Sound, inas- 
much as they are all flat-bottomed boats—draw but little 
water—have no cabins below or on the lower deck ; and 
the only stairs leading to the cabins above, are on the 
front end of the boat. The state-rooms are on either 
side of the boat, the gentlemen’s being in the front half 
and the ladies’ in the rear. 


“In the evening [ went below and walked the length 
of the vessel. The freight aboard consisted of about 
thirty head of cattle, one hundred and fifty sheep, some 
forty-five bales of cotton, sixty bales of hay, and other 
miscellaneous freight. The cattle were securely tied at 
the rear end of the vessel; the sheep were enclosed 
by themselves within a high board fence; and great 
bales of cotton and hay were stored immediately under 
the ladies’ cabin. I noticed that there were several 
deck passengers lying on the bales of cotton and hay 
and some of them were smoking ; I thought then it was 
a very careless thing to do—something which we would 
not allow, even in our barns. 


‘*T had some conversation with the mate, from whom 
[ learned that thirty-six colored men and seven white 
were employed as deck-hands; also that there were 
eleven different officers on the vessel. In going up the 
river we stopped eight or ten times to take on freight. 
We took on great quantities of peaches and plums. The 
water being quite deep near the shore, stage-planks 
about three or four feet wide and thirty feet long are 
used for the convenience of the hands in taking on freight. 


“On Wednesday morning at twenty minutes past 
four, I awoke and looked at my watch. All was quiet. 
I lay awake quite awhile, when suddenly I heard some 
one say, ‘“* Hurry as fast as you can, and get the hose!” 
I sprang from my berth, and in an instant was in the 
cabin. I saw smoke coming up from the rear end of the 
boat, just beyond the ladies’ state-rooms. I immediately 
halloed “ Fire!” as loud as I could. The captain soon 
appeared. I then went on the side of the boat on which 
was my berth, and rapped at every state-room door, un- 
til | had a response from within. Before I had gota 
third of the way round, I met the captain and other offi- 
cers, who were also arousing the passengers. There 
were five rooms from which we got no response, the 
doors of which we broke open by running against them, 
but only two of them were occupied. We had just got 
around when the blaze appeared back of the ladies’ cab- 
in. I went to my room, and found the man who occu- 
pied the berth above me still sleeping. I awakened 
him, and then put on my boots and hat, took my satchel 
and came out into.the cabin. 


“ By this time the further end of the cabin was all 
ablaze. Twelve or fourteen women followed me out, 
and I took a little child about three years old from its 
mother and carried it down stairs. As there were no 
boats available I set down the child, leaving it with its 
mother, and went to assist the captain and others to pro- 
cure some means for saving the women and children. 
We first threw over the stage-planks, which were at 
once covered by the colored deck-hands ; they rushed 
on it in such a mass that the plank turned over and was 
carried from them by the swift current, leaving them to 
battie with the elements as best they could. The 
scene which followed, is past all description: a short, 
but agonizing struggle for life; men clutching at each 
other in wild despair; frantic shrieks of the drowning 
and burning as they were carried by the current past the 
angry flames, were things most terrible to witness. 


“TI took one look to ascertain how far we were from 
shore, and was sure that I could swim the whole dis- 
tance without difficulty, and felt not the least fear of 
death by drowning. The boat was headed in the direc- 
tion of the shore and about thirty rods from it. There 
was a point of land that ran out into the river, which 
we were headed for ; but before we got there the engine 
stopped, and the current was so strong that it drifted 
the boat back intu the river. Some of the passengers, 
in the first moment of panic, jumped off, and those whe 
did were probably drowned, or severely burned, as the 
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boat floated as fast as they could go, and the wind blew 
the flames toward the shore. 

“When we swung over the second stage-plank, it 
was covered by men—mostly hands—and a few pas- 
sengers. By this time most of the regular hands had 
left the vessel, some having taken the cross-bars that 
are used on boats to prevent people from passing when 
the freight is lifted on. The captain said there was no 
use trying to save the women unless we could find 
something for them to float on. He went up stairs 
to get life-preservers, the mate, two gentlemen and my- 
self following, but the smoke was so stifling we could 
nut enter the cabin. The captain and I went back, but 
the mate succeeded in getting a mattress and brought it 
down. When we returned there were but two women 
left—the others having thrown themselves into the water. 
The two which remained were standing on either side 
of the captain: and as the mate shoved the mattress in 
the water the captain put the women ontoit. These 
persons were saved, and I think if the other women had 
waited until we came with the mattress we should have 
saved them all. Indeed, I can not but think that if all 
on board had waited, and obeyed the captain’s advice, 
none would have been lost: still it may be that the 
his orders were not all heard. The officers behaved 
splendidly. I never saw a man face death so heroically 
as did the mate—he worked bravely amid the flames, and 
was the last man to leave the boat. 

“The most heart-rending and touching scene of all, 
was the women struggling in the water. They unfor- 
tunately jumped off the wrong side of the boat toward 
the shore, and the wind blowing the flames toward them 
from the burning bales of cotton and hay, was far worse 
than drowning. Their screams and groans were most 
agonizing to hear. Many were instantly burned to 
death. 

‘“*T don’t think it was over ten minutes after the first 
alarm of fire, before every person had left the boat, ex- 
cept the captain, mate, three other gentlemen and myself. 
After we had got every person off that we could, and 
done every thing that could be done, the captain said, 
‘Now we must save ourselves.’ The fire was spreading 
rapidly—it seemed as if the flames went as fast asa 
person could walk. The mate, who had been so brave 
to save others, also swam ashore on the wrong side of 
the boat, and he had his face and head so severely 
burned, there was some fear that the results would prove 
fatal. 


“ There were some parts of bedsteads on board the 
vessel, as freight, that we coul use to buoy ourselves 
up in the water. I selected three head-boards tied to- 
gether. I took off my coat, vest, and boots; threw 
these head-boards into the river; dived in and swam 
under water as far as I could; found my head-boards 
and swam down nearly quarter of a mile. I was about 
forty rods below the boat when I came across the cook. 
He was completely exhausted and probably would not 
have held out much longer. I gave him one end of the 
head-boards and encouraged him along, and we finally 
reached the shore together. I was not much 
fatigued, notwithstanding my long swim and the 
vigorous exertions I found it necessary to make 

o keep up the courage of my companion. 

“While swimming near the boat I was obliged to 
duck my head continually to keep from burning, so in- 
tense was the heat. To give you an idea of the great 
heat we had to endure in passing the boat, I will mention 
the case of a large Newfoundland dog that was on board 
the vessel. He was let loose when the fire was first dis- 
covered. You all know that when a dog swims he has 
very little of his body exposed to the surface. Wher- 
ever this dog’s body became exposed, it was burned to a 
blister. The flames literally licked the water. 


“ After we got across the river we had a creek to 
cross. About this time a boat had come over from 
the Kentucky side, but the current was so strong it was 
carried below the steamboat. It being reported that some 
passengers were yet hanging onto the wheel of the 
vessel, an attempt was made to rescue them. ‘The men 
in the boat rowed very slowly to within four or five feet 
of the bank, and then went beyond the Pat Rogers and 
struck off into the stream and finally got the remaining 
passengers—a man and awoman. As it proved, the 
woman was the one whose child I carried down the 
stairs. She jumped off from the boat and floated until 
she got hold of the wheel, to which she had clung until 





these men found her. The child went with the father— 
he expecting to save both; but in some way they were 
separated. A child was afterward picked up nearly dead, 
which I learned was the same one; it was brought to 
shore and restored to life and was the only child saved. 
When I left, the mother did not know that her child had 
been found. Whether the father was a survivor or not, 
I did not learn. 

“ After we did what we could for those who had been 
picked up, I walked to Aurora, a distance of one and a- 
half miles from the creek. I had ona shirt, a pair of 
pants and stockings. I went to the station. I was 
thoroughly wet and more tired than I had been at all 
before. I was walking back and forth in the depot, 
when the station-master came and locked arms with me 
and kindly invited me to come to his house. He took 
me with him, and without inquiring my name or asking 
where I was from, fitted me out with a suit of 
clothes, and then prepared me some breakfast, which 
I could not eat, being so overcome by the reaction from 
the excitement of the morning. The scene all came 
back to me with great vividness, and I wept like a child. 
Here I stopped for an hour or more. All those who sur- 
vived received the same kind treatment that I did at 
the hands of these strangers, who seemed ready to 
share their last garment with us. 

“The Company furnished a car for the passengers to 
Cincinnati. I went to Mr. Luhn, our silk-customer. 
He also was very kind—took me home, and gave me a 
suit of clothes, after which I sent back the clothes the 
station-master, Mr. Frazer, had loaned me at Aurora. I 
borrowed $75.00 of Mr. Luhn, as in swimming ashore 
my wallet had slipped into the water and when I 
landed I had only twelve cents in my pocket. 

“T was very grateful that my life was spared, as I 
was for all who were saved. The captain seemed very 
thankful and came to me and taking both my hands, 
called me his friend, and said he was glad I was among 
the survivors. I recognized the Providence that awoke 
me so early in the morning, and which enabled me to assist 
others. I did not receive so much as a bruise or scratch 
of any kind. 

“T was surprised when I read in one of the daily 
papers that the pilot was burned at his post, for I saw 
the acting pilot Charlie, as he is called, at the time of 
the fire on the lower deck, before I left the boat ; also 
saw him on the shore, and again at Cincinnati just be- 
fore leaving. The reason that he gave for leaving 
his post was this, that the boat would not mind 
the wheel and he concluded that the ropes had been 
burned. And the stories told in the newspapers about 


be . ; , 
four women standing on the hurricane-deck screaming to 


a boat on the Kentucky side, are false. When I passed 
the boat, the hurricane-deck was gone. There were no 
pirate boats about; on the contrary, all the people on 
the Kentucky shore were full of kindness and ready to 
serve in every possible manner. 

“Three things I learned in this experience: First, 
when traveling on steamboats always secure a life-pre- 
server before retiring for the night, and put it where it 
can be reached in an instant. Second, if under any cir- 
cumstances it becomes necessary to jump from the boat, 
whether with life-preservers or without, be sure to 
avoid jumping off with others. Go alone, even if you 
have to wait. Third, before jumping, throw aside all 
heavy outer garments, especially boots or shoes.” 


COMMUNI1Y FOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—Several of the men spent a half day this week 
in throwing up an embankment round a natural de- 
pression in the ground on what is called “the 
island” near the dam, making a basin an acre and 
a half in area, that is to be filled with water from 
the pond. | This is our prospective skating rink. 

—Opperdoes 16th weighed a few days ago 1,487 
Ibs. She is four years old, and in calf, but not in 
extra condition. Some Holstein cows have 
weighed considerably more: imported Texelaar 
1 560 Ibs., Lady Midwould 1,620 Ibs.; but as Op- 
perdoes 16th is still growing she may yet equal 
these. 





—As an instance of the illusory hopes and _al- 
most universal disappointment of inventors our 





Mr. Perry relates a curious circumstance about the 
inventor of the cast-iron plough, who lived but a 
few miles from his place. Soon after he had tak- 
en out a patent for his invention he sent a plough 
to the Czar of Russia; and not being much 
accustomed to writing he got an acquaintance to 
write a letter to the Czar for him, who, after 
writing it, secretly signed his own name. ‘Fhe 
Czar who was much pleased with the plough 
sent a complimentary letter to the writer and a dia~ 
mond ring worth about ten thousand dollars. The 
inventor, learning that a valuable present had been 
received, supposed of course that it was intended for 
himself, but his friend refused to let him have it as 
it had been sent to him, and acknowledged that he 
had signed his own name to the letter he had writ- 
ten. There was quite a lawsuit about the affair, 
and the Czar was written to, who replied that 
the ring was intended for the inventor ; but he nev- 
er succeeded in obtaining it. 


—We will explain that she who has charge of 
this journal does not attempt to do the entire 
writing of it herself, but seeks to make it a 
glimpse of our family life by soliciting contribu- 
tions from all the different departments and from 
various members. Sometimes the results of a tour 
of solicitations are gratifying and at other times 
rather meager. This is the way we were dealt 
with one day this week: We stepped into: the 
business office, where sat H. confronting two pon- 
derous seven-hundred-paged journals im which he’ 
records the daily business transactions of the O. C., 
and, emboldened by his smiling face, asked, 
‘*‘ Haven’t you a journal item for us this morning ?’” 
“A journal item? Oh yes, I had several that I 
didn’t write in yesterday; you may have them in 
welcome.” We peeped over his desk-railing and 
of all his items, dry as dust, about Sundries Dr. 
to Cash, or Cash Dr. to Sundries, we caught this 
one as having a thrill of interest in it : 
$19.00. Profit and Loss Dr. to Watch Acc’t. $19.00; 

Myron’s watch and chain lost at the burn- 
ing of the U. S. Mail Steamer “Pat Rogers.” 
This is the first entry he says that has been made 
on account of this accident; there are several 
others to be made but we are very thankful that 
our loss was no greater.—The next person of whom 
we asked an item lighted on a curious Japanese 
lantern for his subject, four of which were pre- 
sented to us by a raw-silk importer with whom we 
deal. It pleased his conceit to describe it thus : 
I do believe those funny ‘* Japs” 
Are really quite ingenious chaps. 


With simply paper and bamboo, 
Just see what cute things they can do! 


Before me lies a little roll 
Perhaps not longer than a span, 
I give a sudden whir] or pull, 
It broadens quick as unfurled fan. 


But what its use you ne’er will guess, 
Rojoice now at your chance to know 
This wondrous thing is nothing less 
Than a lantern new, that’s “ all the go.” 


Its odd, fantastic, graceful light, 
Is just the thing for use at night. 
A cap’tal thing there is no doubt, 
Though strange to say, but just found out. 


The next and last one asked, handed us this 
rambling song : 


Shall I tell of a life where sings the sea, 
Where sings the sea? 

Where the ships sail by o’er the waves so free, 
The waves so free, 

Bearing far the friends that are dear to me, 
Are dear to me. 

Whose hearts are as gems from a golden shore, 
A golden shore, 

That shine with splendor forever more, 
forever more. 


Living gems that throb with the love they hold, 

The love they hold 
And will never in all the years grow old, 

The years grow old. 
And will never in all the years grow cold, 

The years. grow cold. 
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But the strength of whose love will ever unfold, 
Will ever unfold, 

As the days of eternal life are unrolled, 
Life are unrolled. 


‘Shall 1 tell of a home on the mountain glade, 
The mountain glade, 

In a cab rude ‘neath the pine-tree’s shade, 
The pine-tree’s shade? 


Where a fountain sparkles beside the door, 
Beside the door. 

And out from the basin of rocks runs o’er, 
Of rocks runs o’er. 

And laughs in the play of the sunbeam’s pour, 
The sunbeam’s pour. 

Then down to the valleys, lower and lower, 
Lower and lower, 

It wildly sings and jumps with a roar, 
Jumps with a roar. 


Home of stalwart man and of fair-haired wife, 
Fair-haired wife, 

Bound sweetly to each for the all of life, 
The all of lifé. 

With chubby-cheeked children around their knees, 
Around their knees, 

Who seek for the honey of life like bees, 
Of life like bees. 


Shall I tell of the golden thread of love, 
The thread of love, 

That binds their home to the home above, 
To the home above ? 

Fills its heart with the cheeriest cheer that springs, 
Cheer that springs— 

Like the infinite charm of hidden things, 
Of hidden things— 

From the throne of bliss where the Seraph sings, 
The Seraph sings. 


Shall I tell how that man and his sister fair, 

His sister fair, 
Have hearts as free as the boundless air, 

The boundless air, 
For all who have tasted the sinless love, 

The sinless love, 
That gladdens life in the heavens above, 

The heavens above? 
And their cabin rude, like a palace broad, 

A palace broad, 
‘Isashome for all the sons of God, 

The sons of God. 

T. L. Pe 


—Says Scribner's Monthly : 


“There is noone spot where well-bred people 
are apt to approach so near to ill-breeding, as on 
the croquet-ground. The cause of the trouble 
must inhere in the game, which yet appears to be 
of the most simple and refined order—for other 
outdoor sports fail to irritate the feelings or ruffle 
the temper as this does. It is as if some tiny imp 
of discord rervaded the field, devoting himself to 
the task of drawing to the surface whatever is con- 
trary in the disposition of the player. We have 
seen girls go almost into hysterics, and young men 
become restless or dispiritless over a paltry “ cro- 
quet” or a wicket doubtfully run. The game 
intended solely for amusement becomes the source 
of disagreement and wrangling, spoiling all pleasure 
for the peace-loving, as well as for the contentious. 

“The origin of most croquet disputes lies in the 
diverse understanding of the rules. Nearly as 
many ‘manuals are published as there are games 
played, and rarely is a match arranged where the 
players have all learned of the same authority; 
hence the difference of opinion. The sole way to 
avoid dissensions is to select the best book on the 
subject and make its decisions final on mooted 
points. It does not matter if a different authority 
be ‘used on every ground (though for those playing 
much together it is more satisfactory to have the 
same), provided it is regarded as an authority before 
the match be begun. But it does matter very 
much that persons meeting for pleasure, should so 
conduct themselves as not only to banish pleasure, 
but to lose their friends and their own respect.” 


Croquet is a favorite game with us, and is played 
by young and old. But whether it is because we 
abide by the same authority as to the rules of the 
game, or because we are all of one family, true it is, 
that no “tiny imp of discord pervades the field.” 
Per contra, a dozen different persons may be seen 
playing at a time, divided into three or four separate 
games, balls flying in every direction, one game’s 
ball often roqueting another game’s ball out of 
position, and still the most constant good-nature 
characterizes the whole performance. We can just 
remember ‘that years ago, when croquet was first 





introduced, and before we had all learned how, 
occasionally some of the more youthful players 
got excited and it made the game somewhat un- 
popular. But that was so long ago, and all hands 
are now so peaceable, that we can hardly realize 
that such things ever happened. 


OUR VISITORS. 


—The past week Mr. and Mrs. Ingram, from 
Philadelphia, with their daughter and niece, spent 
several days with us. Mr. and Mrs. I. have been 
friendly toward us for several years, and have of- 
ten been very hospitable to our agents when in 
their city on business. We were glad to be able 
in our turn to entertain them. Their visit was a 
pleasant one and mutually enjoyed. Also a lady 
from northern Vermont has stayed a day or two 
to visit aunts and uncles, cousins of the first and 
second degree, and old acquaintances not seen for 
a dozen years or more. An elderly gentleman and 
his son find here sons, grandsons, brothers, sister- 
in-law, and many friends besides, so that to stop 
with us a few days is considered both a pleasure 
and profit. These and many more visit us as rela- 
tives or friends, besides the daily callers who ebb 
and flow like the tide. 


—Rev. Llewellyn D. Bevan a portly, handsome 
Welshman, accompanied by his wife, a fresh-look- 
ing, interesting English lady, lately spent a day at 
the Community. Mr. Bevan fills the pulpit of one 
of the truly historic churches of London, he being 
one of the successors of George Whitefield the 
great revivalist preacher. He preaches from the very 
desk where that wonderful orator was said to 
make his congregations weep or tremble, mere- 
ly by his pronounciation of the word Mesofo- 
tamia. Since his arrival in this country in June 
last, Mr. Bevan has been preaching to the united 
congregations of the Rev. Drs. Duryea and Scud- 
der at the Tabernacle of the latter, in Brooklyn. 
Of him a late number of the /zdependent says : 


“ The Rev. L. D. Bevan is well known to Ameri- 
can readers of English Sunday School periodicals. 
He has, for several years, been one of the exami- 
ners in the competitive examination of teachers 
connected with the London Sunday School Union, 
and is the author of a series of ‘Suggestive Stud- 
ies of the History of Jesus,’ in the London Sun- 
day School Times.” 


This is Mr. and Mrs. Bevan’s first visit to 
America, and, like most educated English people, 
their interest in this country seemed to lie rather 
in observing its new and curious forms of society, 
than in witnessing its purely natural wonders, 
This, let us say, by the way, seems a true and natu- 
ral order of interest. Niagara and the Yosemite 
are incomparable in nature, but it is impossible 
that there can be any thing in nature that vies 
with the interest which attaches to the workings 
of the human feart, and its expression. The 
deep workings of the heart are supernatural, 
and the charms of the natural are weak in com- 
parison. America’s new social growths, if erratic, 
are the erratics of the heart, and hence their inter- 
est. 


Mr. Bevan confessed that there is such utter 
repose in England as concerns marriage, ind fixed 
social and domestic relations, that our agitation of 
social problems and deviation from the old, estab- 
lished order of things, has for him its decidedly 
comical, not to say grotesque aspect. Popular 
education, said Mr. Bevan, is one of the most vitally 
interesting themes in England; and he acknowl- 
edged that in general and uniform intelligence, the 
American people were far in advance of the English 
commonality. He was struck with the superiority 
of our railroad officials over those of the same 
class in England. Is not this general and thorough 
education, by the way, a condition precedent to 





social agitation, and may we not fairly expect, when 
it is accomplished, some social retorms in England 
as radical if not as fantastic as any in America? 
Education has always been found to jostle the old 
and establish the new, and if England wishes “all 
things to continue as they were,” it seems rather 
venturesome for her to be very enthusiastic about 
its diffusion. 

Mr. Bevan’s talk in our evening meeting was 
marked by the peculiar English donhomie, and was 
pleasing in its matter, and inits easy alternation from 
jocose to serious manner. His remarks were some- 
what as follows: 


“T hardly expected when I decided to stay and 
see this family gathering, that 1 should be invited 
to say any thing. I suppose when one of you 
speaks, he feels as though he were speaking to a 
family, but to me it seems almost like public speak- 
ing. I can hardly say that I am not accustomed to 
speaking publicly, but I can say that I am unac- 
customed to speaking in such a large household. 
I am afraid if we had such a large family as this 
in England we should think it was about time to 
migrate. The good people of Brooklyn seem to 
be desirous to hear some English preaching, and I 
came over here partly for a holiday, and partly to 
fulfill an engagement at one of their churches. 


“Though you are not a very large community in 
numbers, yet you are pretty well known among 
reading and thinking men, and I need hardly tell ~ 
you that you owe your publicity or fame as it might 
be called, largely to that remarkable friend of 
yours, Hepworth Dixon. 1 don’t know how far you 
accept that term as describing him, but almost 
every one in England, of the reading public, has 
read his books, in some of which the O. C. figures 
considerably. On my way from Niagara I thought 
I would call on the O. C. andask to go over your 
house and grounds and perhaps see some of your 
people. I don’t know as I can say any thing that 
would possibly interest you; I admire your 
place. The best compliment I can give it, is to 
say that it reminds me of an English landscape. 
If you want to see a fair country scene come to 
England. We have no Yosemite, no Niagara, but 
we have some of the sweetest little landscapes 
you can imagine. Some of you may be acquainted 
with my place of worship. It is the old church 
built by George Whitefield. I stand in the same 
pulpit that George Whitefield stood in, and if in- 
spiration can come through shoe-leather I may get 
some of his, for I kick against the very old boards 
which he did. 

“T really have to thank you on the part of my 
wife and self for the kind hospitality you have 
shown us. I could not say I should exactly 
like to see you a// at my home—your family is so 
large—but if you come over ” re/ays, not all at 
once, I should be happy to return your hospitality.” 


WILLOW PLACE. 


—We employ at present five machinists to do 
our own jobbing, tool-making and tool-repairing. 


—At the family machine-shop three of our own 
people are engaged on brass measuring-machines 
for the silk-manufacturers. 


—Never did we approach the dry season of the 
year with so little apprehension of diminution of 
power for our shop industries as at present. We 
shall soon be able to snap our fingers at the longest 
drought. A glance into our north-east basement 
will reveal just cause for our complacency. A really 
first-class steam-generator may there be seen, in 
the shape of a sectional boiler, safe, simple and 
economical, with an estimated capacity of fifty 
horse-power. Adjacent thereto is an excellent en- 
gine of forty-five horse-power, resting on a high 
stone pier of solid masonry. Connections between 
the two are nearly completed. We shall look for a 
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grand exhibition of power by-and-by, when these 
two machines become finally united in their iron 
bonds. 
WALLINGFORD. 

Tuesday Aug, 4.—O. H. M. arrived last even- 
ing, having spent Sunday in New York city. 

Aug. 7.—Mr. Nash has to-day picked 200 quarts 
of fine large blackberries ; they sell readily at 25 cts. 
per quart. 


—Our apple crop is very large this year. Mr. 
Nash has his hands full to pick them as fast as they 
ripen. Besides supplying our table very bounti- 
fully, one hundred and ninety bushels have been 
sold. 

—F. A M. has begun a course of study in archi- 
tectural drawing. He goes to New Haven on 
the seven o’clock morning train and spends the day 
in the office of a practical architect of whom he is 
learning this art. 


—Geo. Henry, Miss Nunns, Mrs. Leonard, Ida, 
Harley, John Freeman and “ Foot-Notes,” left for 
Short Beach yesterday morning, the team that 
carried them down bringing back the same day the 
party that had been there for several days. The 
party just returned, brought with them nearly a 
bushel of nice, fresh round clams, which the family 
at home have been discussing with excellent relish. 
Like their predecessors who have had occasion to 
keep house at Short Beach this season, the party 
last returned have their story to tell about the 
stove. There has been a pretty general complaint 
against the smoky stove down there. It was said 
to be as sorry a piece of household furniture as one 
often sets eyes on. For achimney the stove pipe 
goes straight up through the roof of the kitchen 
—just the sort of thing to “ rough it’? with, some 
of us think, were it not for this inveterate habit of 
smoking. If any body but a genius attempted to 
build a fire in it, it was liable to smoke outrageously ; 
and then after the fire was started, it needed coax- 
ing and constant nursing to keep it going. Some 
had tried to improve the draft by adding a length 
or two of pipe on the outside, and others by ex- 
perimenting with the damper; but, with a few 
creditable exceptions, all expedients usually proved 


. . . . 
ineffectual. Science, theoretical and applied, was 


baffled; coaxing had proved unavailing to abate 
the nuisance,—and so also had the weeping eyes of 
the women; «and it began to be thought that 
discipline in patience was perhaps the lesson to be 
learncd—though one expressed contentment with 
the smoke on the ground that the mosquitoes were 
disgusted with it, and left the house in conse- 
quence. Well, Mr. Hamilton went down with the 
last party, and he took it upon him to examine into 
the trouble with the stove. He adjusted the dam- 
per, and built the fire: but it smoked awfully. 
Reasoning that the higher the current of hot air, 
the better the draft should be, he ascended to the 
root and added the two lengths of pipe that others 
had tried before. But he had no sooner adjusted 
them than a scream from the women below forced 
him to think he had not succeeded, and he came 
down to see what the matter was—when behold ! 
the dissipated old thing was pouring all its smoke 
in one great stifling cloud into the room. Here 
was science nonplussed again, and so was Mr. H.; 
and the extra pipe had to come down—which, 
wonderful to tell, improved the draft somewhat, but 
still left the stove smoking. Mr. H. did not like 
to give it up so; and after a while it occurred to 
him to mount the roof once more and examine the 
pipe—which doing, he discovered in one length of 
the extra pipe a ga//on din can driven into it! He 
forced out this obstruction, and once more length- 
ened out the chimney—when the happy old stove 
went off with a roar, and all complaints against it 
immediately vanished with the smoke up the 
chimney. 


THE NEWS. 


The loss of lives by the burning of the steamer Pat 


Rogers is now claimed to be at least forty-five, with the 
missing not yet all accounted for. 
England, Germany and France have recognized the 
| Spanish Republic ; a death blow to Don Carlos and his 
cause. 


The American Association for the advancement of 
Science met at Hartford on Aug. 12th, with Dr. J. L. 
Leconte as President. 


In regard to the Beecher-Tilton affair, all we can say 
is that Mr. F. D. Moulton who was supposed to know 
every thing on both sides, and upon the production of 
whose testimony the world hung expectant, has come 
and gone, and we know considerably less than we had 
hoped to know about the real truth of the whole matter. 
There are vague rumors of more testimony which Moul- 
ton could have produced but didn’t: of plans of recon- 
ciliation and compromise, by the friends of both parties ; 
of Gen. Butler’s doings and sayings; and lastly a long 
dispatch to the Chicago 7ribune from George Alfred 
Townsend in his very best style of sensational clap-trap 
and utter disregard of facts and probabilities. We be- 
gin to have serious doubts whether the whole truth will 
ever be known from the present style of examination. 

Marshal Bazaine has escaped from the Isle of Ste. 
Marguerite where he was confined under a sentence of 
twenty years’ imprisonment. He made hisescape in the 
night by eluding the sentinel in some way, and de- 
scending a high cliff by means of a knotted rope. Un- 
der the cliff in a boat were his wile and cousin. They 
received him as he reached the water and immediately 
rowed out to a strange steamer which had _ been 
lying off the island since the previous evening. As soon 
as the fugitives reached the vessel she at once put to 
sea going in the direction of Genoa. ‘The French au- 
thorities are investigating the case with their usual 
vigor, having begun operations by arresting every one 
who may be in any way connected with the escape of the 
prisoner. 

The war of races at Austin, Miss., seems likely to 
lead to serious results unless the State authorities act 
promptly in suppressing the disturbance. The trouble 
originated in the accidental killing of a negro child by a 
Dr. Smith of Austin while defending himself from an 
attack of a negro in the streets. The colored popula- 
tion of the town were so exasperated by the affair that 
they seized Dr. Smith and undertook to hang him but 
were finally persuaded to allow the authorities to lock 
him up in jail. Last Friday the friends of Dr. Smith 
rescued him from jail and carried him off to a place of 
safety, which so provoked the negroes that they have 
taken possession of the place and threaten to burn the 
town unless Dr. Smith is returned to prison. The last 
accounts say that the town has been deserted by the 
negroes after destroying considerable property. 

The mystery in regard to Charlie Ross the missing 
boy, is still as deep and dark as ever. False rumors 
and misleading telegrams serve to keep the police and 
relatives of the child in a fever of expectation and hope. 
First they hear of a boy out West who corresponds to 
the description! Then a dispatch fiom Bennington, 
Vt., announces the presence of the child in that quarter, 
and so it goes. The Philadelphia authorities acting up- 
on another theory in regard to his whereabouts, cause 
the entire city to be searched house by house, 140,000 in 
all, but without any result except provoking the ridicule 
of certain newspapers and exasperating the patience of 
certain good citizens of the city of Brotherly Love, who 
do not at all see the sense of such proceedings. 


4. B —Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
our stereotyped column Pf “* Anncuncements,"’ are hereby informed 
that our edition of Dixon and his Copyists is exhausted. In the 
place of it we shall hereafter send the O. C. Cook-Book. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onemwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS, 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 

Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 21g pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Ffohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes 1f the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Truspner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





